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PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 

1822-1922 

BY GERTRUDE SLAUGHTER 

In the woods that skirt the Arno near Florence, Shelley, 
striving with the West Wind "in his sore need", uttered his 
prayer: 

Make me thy lyre even as the forest is. 

Drive my dead thoughts over the universe, 
Like withered leaves, to quicken a new birth; 

And, by the incantation of this verse, 

Scatter, as from an unextinguished hearth 

Ashes and sparks, my words among mankind! 
Be through my lips to unawakened earth 

The trumpet of a prophecy! 

Three years later, he was drowned in the Bay of Spezia. 
Since then, a hundred years have passed. Has his prayer been 
answered? 

There is no longer any question about the incantation of his 
verse. He is everywhere acclaimed either as the supreme lyrical 
voice of England or as sharing that honor with Keats. But it 
was not enough to Shelley that he should sing like a bird, though 
he envied the lark his song of pure joy. His desire was centred 
in his thought; his prayer was that through his lips should blow 
the trumpet of a prophecy. 

Ten years after his death, when Browning celebrated him in 
Pauline as the "Sun-Treader" who had been the inspiration of 
his youth, he believed Shelley's fame to be secure; as indeed 
it was. His detractors had been so far silenced that no respect- 
able English review would ever say again that "his life was a 
disgrace to humanity and his poetry a blot upon literature". 
Yet a century of controversy had scarcely begun; and even to-day, 
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concerning the quality of his genius and the ultimate value of 
his prophecy, Shelleyan criticism is a confusion of tongues. 

Among those who unite in praise of his singing-power, one 
critic is carried away by his intellectual quality, while another 
rejoices that his songs of emotion and feeling are unburdened by 
any thought whatever; to one he is morally unsound, while 
another finds "his gossamer world infused with the strength of 
his heroic conscience"; one calls him a poet of illusions, while 
another praises his unique faculty for truth; one finds him alto- 
gether a mist of abstractions, while to another the chief merit of 
his verse is its presentation of thoughts in definite, clear-cut 
images. 

Perhaps there will always be those who agree with Matthew 
Arnold that Shelley's poetry lacks substance; that it is vague and 
remote from life; that it is not quite sane because Shelley was 
not quite sane; that he is "a beautiful and ineffectual angel beat- 
ing in the void his luminous wings in vain". And there will 
always be those who agree with Mr. Santayana that he has a 
great subject-matter and a real humanity; that, far from being 
remote from life, his poetry is an inspired contribution to life 
itself; that in glorifying his own nature he glorified "the purest, 
tenderest, richest, most rational nature ever poured forth in 
verse". 

It is difficult to measure the effect of Shelley's reassertion of 
the hopes and aspirations which, after the French Revolution, 
were crushed in England, but were gathered up into his song, 
transmuted by his genius, and lifted on wings of flame. He has 
been the inspiration of poets from Landor to Mr. Woodberry ; and 
more than half a century ago it was asserted that, while critics 
were disagreeing, the workingmen of .England had accepted him as 
their poet. Apart from these very different lines of influence, 
one detects a change of attitude among the critics as one follows 
them down through the century. One finds an increasing tend- 
ency to respect Shelley's ideas and to regard not only his music 
but his meaning with approval. More and more it is recognized 
that his contribution to life is a gift of matchless lyrics, and 
something more. There has been a gradual approach, by tor- 
tuous ways, to the kind of appreciation Shelley desired. 
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Perhaps it is because, as someone has said, we are all revolu- 
tionists of one kind or another to-day — in feeling, not in politics — 
that writers are dropping the old apologetic attitude toward the 
things Shelley really cared about and declaring that the ideal 
of Prometheus Unbound and Hellas is "the noblest ideal of the 
modern world" and "the hope of all thinking men". Perhaps 
it is because we are in such need of a spiritual vision that shall 
recall the disillusioned mind to a sense of the majesty of life, 
that Shelley's belief in a world redeemed by perfect love and 
universal sympathy is acquiring a new value. 

It is true that Leslie Stephen's opinion in 1909 that the goal 
of Shelley's ideal world is barbarism — complete lawlessness in 
man and nature — scarcely differs from that of The National 
Review, in 1820, that it is "nothing else than absolute raving". 
It is true that Francis Thompson, writing with a poet's sympathy 
his marvelous essay, peeps over the wild masque of revolu- 
tionary metaphysics and sees the face of a child; while to Mr. 
Irving Babbitt, who grants him the conciliatory title of "romantic 
Hellenist", he is the type of all that is most pernicious in roman- 
ticism; for anyone who could write 

My soul is an enchanted boat 
Which like a sleeping swan doth float 
Upon the silver waves of thy sweet singing, 

must be abandoned to impulse and unacquainted with the " inner 
check". Mr. Babbitt surmises that if anyone cares for Shelley 
as much at forty as he did at twenty, he has simply never grown 
up. But let that pass. We have to oppose to these conceptions 
the more and more prevalent opinion that the essence of Shelley's 
genius is its moral quality; that his hope for humanity, having 
been given new meaning by the acceptance of the doctrine of 
evolution, is " an exact symbol of what yet may be, despite fearful 
lapses". 

In this year of his centenary, Shelley has been hailed as a 
prophet of the twentieth century. So far, the century seems not 
to have merited so optimistic a eulogy. By another critic — and 
both are Americans — it has been questioned whether he means 
anything to us outside of the classroom. This question is 
pertinent not to Shelley alone but to all poetry except our own 
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special variety. The poetry that is popular among us to-day 
boasts of being " unrelated " ; of giving an impression, a picture, or 
a story unrelated to any philosophy or religion or to any ideas 
whatever. We would not decry any style of poetry so long as it 
is sincere. But Shelley's is related to everything in heaven and 
earth — to everything within the reach of an intellect at once 
receptive and speculative and a soaring, creative imagination. 

What then is our predicament! A poet who might for his 
ideas be to us a prophet of the future is so far removed by the 
quality of his poetry that we must question whether he is any- 
thing more than a school room idol ! 

We have little interest in Utopias at the present time. And we 
have so far accepted the idea of government as a means of social 
progress that we have little interest in philosophical anarchy. 
But neither Utopias nor philosophical anarchy are essential to 
Shelley's idealism. The intellectual formula? which he took up 
from Godwin and others became something quite different in his 
hands. He would be called neither anarchist nor atheist to-day. 
To the Communists he would be hostile. Whatever doctrines 
appealed to him in his youth were transformed as his character 
grew into that full-grown but still youthful personality which he 
glorified in his verse. 

Shelley was a reformer before he was a poet. His desired re- 
forms are interesting chiefly as they reveal his nature; yet it is 
interesting to know how many of them have been accomplished. 
They show him rather as a prophetic advocate of social ethics 
than as a wild anarchist. He advocated them in his early pam- 
phlets and open letters and in an unfinished treatise entitled A 
Philosophical View of Reform written years later in Italy and 
published for the first time only a few months ago. 

It is not necessary to recall how hopeless such reforms seemed 
in those days of political repression, when England was suffering 
from a Tory reign of terror; when a word against the Government 
was regarded as treason; when civil liberties were confined to 
the Church of England; when there was no representation in 
Parliament of the large manufacturing cities, and the workers 
were in absolute misery. Of the international situation, Shelley 
himself, the "vague", the "abstract", the "visionary", has given 
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some excellent accounts in his odes To Liberty and To Naples; 
and in his description of Napoleon in The Triumph of Life he 
summed up in two amazing lines many chapters of history: — 
Napoleon 

Who left the giant world so weak 
That every pigmy kicked it as it lay. 

If Shelley's ideas of parliamentary reform and religious liberty 
were not original, the impetuous ardor with which he championed 
the cause of democratic principles was all his own. At the age 
of nineteen, when he ought to have been entering upon his 
second year at Oxford, having been expelled for attempting to 
shake the foundations of current beliefs, he was in Dublin with 
his wife and sister-in-law, bent upon reforming the human race 
with Ireland as the propitious starting-point. He had already 
begun to suffer from those strange paroxysms of pain to which 
he was always subject; and, convinced that he was doomed to an 
early death, he had resolved to lose no time in contributing "his 
mite to the treasury of wisdom and knowledge". First of all, 
he would "awaken a noble nation from the lethargy of its 
bondage". 

It is a striking picture — the young aristocrat, with his fair 
skin and soft, flowing hair, his deep blue eyes now wild with 
excitement, now subdued in meditation, his tall, supple figure, 
his small head bent forward eagerly on broad, masculine shoulders, 
his sensitive, changing expression. Suddenly, in the corruption 
and poverty of Ireland, he rises up to show to oppressors and 
oppressed alike the way to virtue and liberty. One has only to 
read his proclamations to the Irish people to realize the nobleness 
and the folly of the ardent youth. He soon discovered that 
"more people hated him as an advocate of free thought than 
loved him as a votary of freedom". He turned about and faced 
the facts, as he always did after his flights of enthusiasm, ac- 
knowledged that he had been "premature", and returned to 
England. 

It is easy to smile at all this and to see why the authorities did 
not trouble themselves to arrest the young heir to a baronetcy. 
Yet the reforms he advocated were brought about a few years 
later, and in the very manner he proposed. At that early age 
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he saw more clearly than did any English statesman the evils 
and dangers of the industrial revolution. He was often fierce 
and inconsistent, and intolerant of intolerance. Sympathy and 
rebellion were in conflict, but it was his nature to love, and sym- 
pathy conquered. He "shuddered to think that for the very 
roof over his head he was indebted to the selfishness of man". 
He refused a generous income a few years later on the condition 
that he should entail the estate and continued to struggle with 
his debts rather than risk the danger that his fortune might be 
spent for the detriment rather than for the benefit of his fellow- 
men. The stories of his charities are well-known, and his readi- 
ness to give away his money and mortgage his expectations to 
pay the debts and further the projects of his friends. 

Keats once advised Shelley to curb his magnanimity and be- 
come more of an artist. He made rapid progress at becoming 
more of an artist, but he never curbed his magnanimity; and even 
in those last years in Italy, the one comparatively peaceful period 
of his life, his thoughts still mingled in the turmoil. In 1819, the 
great year of the Prometheus and The Cenci, he sent to England 
The Masque of Anarchy, a poem which could not safely be pub- 
lished, in which he defined what he meant by liberty. To the 
Lake Poets, who had once believed in Godwin's doctrines, liberty 
now meant, above all things, the preservation of England and 
English institutions. Not so to the exile in Italy : 

To the labourer thou art bread 
And a comely table spread 
From his daily labour come 
To a neat and happy home. 

Freedom meant clothes and fire and food, justice, wisdom, peace. 
It meant science, thought, and poetry in the cottages of the 
laborer; it meant gentleness and patience. It did not mean 
the overthrow of governments but it meant radical changes. 
Though he continued to cherish the dream that emancipated hu- 
man beings might be a law unto themselves, he more and more 
saw that Time, the hoary monster against which he inveighed, 
stood in the way. "Equality of possessions," he maintained, 
" must be the last result of the utmost refinements of civilization." 
In the Prologue to Hellas, anarchy is the first evil that Satan 
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pours from his phial of tears, wherefore mankind, thinking the 
fruits of liberty are ripe for his plucking, gathers up ashes. He 
believed that "oppressors have placed a mine of unexploded mis- 
chief under the foundations of society". 

His ideas and projects, developed into the mighty themes of 
his poetry, reveal the nature of the poet who was always inspired 
by a passion for humanity and who, when he had accepted the 
rdle of poet instead of reformer, consoled himself by the belief 
that "the poets are the unacknowledged legislators of the 
world". 

In one sense Shelley was full-grown at birth and unteachable. 
In another sense he is a remarkable example of the development 
of a modern mind, growing by what it feeds on. The central 
impulse that moved him was always the same, so that through 
the complexities of his life there is a singular simplicity of motive. 
And he could never learn by any experience but his own; to that 
extent he was unteachable. But the growth in character between 
the disappointed lover who paced a churchyard all night and 
the man who sat for sixty consecutive hours beside his dying 
child, and the growth in ideas between the author of The Necessity 
of Atheism and A Defence of Poetry, are as remarkable as the 
increase of his poetical power from Queen Mab to Adonais. It is 
almost impossible to remember how young he was at the end. 
Because his intellect and will began to express themselves when 
he was a mere boy, and because experience crowded upon him, 
swift and relentless, driving him from place to place and from 
project to project, from hopes destroyed to hopes new-born, it 
is difficult to remember in what narrow limits of time the whole 
conflict was confined. 

To understand the development of his ideas one ought to fol- 
low his reading; and few people can compass in a long lifetime 
the books he read and reread and translated in his brief years. 
His habit was to rise early and go directly to books. He devoured 
the pages. He was independent of regular meals, was content 
to munch bread and raisins, and declared that "a pudding was a 
prejudice". Fascinated as a child by weird and romantic tales, 
addicted to thrilling experiments with chemicals and electricity, 
his inquiring mind was attracted by Godwin's Political Justice 
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and turned from penny-dreadfuls to serious reflection. At Ox- 
ford, where, according to Hogg, he lived an almost ascetic life, 
he went to the sources of Godwin, the 'French Encyclopaedists. 
He read the philosophers, ancient and modern, from inclination, 
and the historians from a sense of duty. He read poetry con- 
tinually, wherever he was — in Latin, Greek, German, French, 
Italian and Spanish as well as English. Homer and the Greek 
tragedians were his constant companions, along with Milton, 
Spenser, Shakespeare, the Bible, Goethe, Calderon, Petrarch and 
Dante. Entirely self-taught, he worked his way from Godwin 
to Plato, from Monk Lewis to Dante. When he lost sympathy 
with the Lake Poets, he continued to praise their poetry, including 
them with Byron. He was drowned with a copy of Sophocles 
and the poems of Keats in his pockets. 

We find him at an early age in the mountains of Wales with a 
volume of Erasmus Darwin in his hand. The grandfather of the 
great Darwin was a minor scientist and a minor poet. But he 
announced as positively as did the author of The Origin of Species 
that the world was not created but evolved; and his conclusion 
that this truth only increased his reverence for the great First 
Cause must have made an impression upon the youthful poet 
whose earliest pre-occupation was with science, yet who, not 
long before, was spending "three days thinking about death and 
heaven". 

He cared little for comedy, at least in his early years. He was 
too intense, too deeply grieved over the imperfections of life. 
His sense of humor developed later than his other faculties, but 
a lively sense of fun he always had. He cared for serious books, 
just as he preferred serious discussions to jokes and banter. Yet 
he Would burst into gales of laughter. He was the best of com- 
panions, a master of the art of conversation, the friend of children; 
and his pleasure in boats was an unfailing enthusiasm, whether 
he made them of paper and sailed on them in imagination or 
pulled at the oars on the Thames or the Arno, or floated on that 
fatal sea which nobody else has reproduced in such living forms. 

As surely as he turned to books for pleasure he turned away 
from them before the day was over to explore the woods or 
to seek the nearest water; and most of his poems were com- 
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posed in the open air. His physical endurance was the amaze- 
ment of his friends. He could outwalk them all. He was 
absolutely fearless. He was bold, strong-willed, a leader among 
his companions. The energetic Byron was a child beside him, 
we are told, and the brave buccaneer Trelawney followed him 
like a lamb. "I always go on till I am stopped," he once said, 
"and I never am stopped." Leopardi called him a Titan in a 
virgin's form. As we see him out of doors in the pages of his 
biographers he seems more like a well-knit athlete than like 
either a virgin or an angel. He learned not only from books and 
nature, but from his own life. His biography has been written 
many times, but it is all in his poems. Whatever he lived through 
remained with him as a present and vivid reality, to heighten his 
ecstasy or sharpen his pain. On the other hand, if his poems 
had been destroyed, his life would be full of interest. It would 
be impossible to dismiss it with the calm judgment of Stopford 
Brooke that it was lived in accurate morality after the troubles 
of his youth had passed. As the events of his life follow one 
another, revealing his vivid personality, one always wants to 
know more about a creature who, with every nerve tingling to 
sensations, is forever attempting to live in an ideal world. 

Shelley once wrote to Southey: "I can never be a party to 
allowing my private affairs or those of others to become the 
subject of public discussion." But he could not save himself. 
For a quarter of a century, English criticism, as Sir Sidney Colvin 
says, was chiefly occupied with "chatter about Harriet". Shel- 
ley could not save himself from the Nemesis of those who would 
live equal with the gods. 

Although the story of his life is full of humorous incidents, of 
absurd contrasts and incongruities, fundamentally it is a tragedy. 
It is a tragedy of conflict between a lofty soul and external cir- 
cumstances, call them Fate, or Destiny, or the England of George 
III and the Regency, or the inevitable limitations of life. More 
than that, as in all real tragedy, there is a further conflict in the 
soul of the protagonist. His death by drowning was nothing 
more than an ordinary accident; yet it becomes significant, in 
the light of our knowledge, like the inevitable ending of a tragic 
drama. 
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Shelley's character and actions have been endlessly discussed 
and never satisfactorily explained. To generalize about him is 
almost as dangerous as to generalize about his poetry, for no 
statement quite fits the facts. He will remain, I believe, as 
mysterious and as fascinating as Hamlet. The comparison with 
Hamlet is not entirely haphazard. There are many similarities 
between them. Perhaps Shelley's creator did not quite succeed, 
as we have been told Hamlet's did not, in amalgamating the plot 
and the character. The plot is a very old one; Shelley was a 
totally new creation. Being what he was, it is inconceivable 
that he should have said and done some of the things in the 
record. Was it that his creator was not perfect master of his 
material? Or will there always remain, in the greatest characters 
of both life and art, an element of irreducible mystery? 

Shelley began his poetry as he began his life by attempting the 
impossible. When he was writing Queen Mab at the age of 
twenty he wrote to a publisher: "The Past, the Present, and the 
Future are the grand and comprehensive topics of this poem. I 
have not yet half exhausted the second of them." He had no 
background of historical knowledge at the time and no ideas of 
his own about the future. Except for an occasional flight of 
the poet and future Platonist who is beginning to try his wings, 
it is only a metrical version of Godwin's transcriptions of 
Revolutionary philosophy; although the mistake of regard- 
ing human motives as pure and : attributing the evils of the 
world to the restraints and misdirections of institutions was 
characteristic of the natural bent of Shelley's mind in his 
troubled youth. 

Five years later, when he had experimented in action with ideas 
which to Godwin were only theories; when he had lived through 
the most bitter of his experiences, he wrote the second of his 
longer poems, Laon and Cythna, or The Revolt of Islam. The 
difference between Queen Mab and The Revolt of Islam is the 
difference between a chart which might have been colored by 
some youthful Turner and an early but original canvas by the 
same artist. Yet he is still attempting something beyond his 
powers. The story, in Spenserian stanzas, of such a hero as he 
thinks a modern knight should be and a heroine who is the hero's 
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equal, is not easy to follow and has little reality. It is neither a 
plain tale convincingly told like Julian and Maddalo, nor a sym- 
bolic myth like Prometheus Unbound. Its command of verse and 
wealth of imagery make it impossible to say that the poet is feel- 
ing his way. Shelley never felt his way. He made his swift 
flights and fell below his goal. Then he gathered his strength 
together for another flight. 

The Revolt of Islam goes far beyond Godwin in making its hero 
and heroine suffer martyrdom. And it no longer represents evil 
as external to man's nature. Good and evil are in conflict, as 
symbolized by the struggle of the eagle and the snake. Shelley 
still believed that man by his own will could eradicate evil. But 
he had learned that the world is not to be so easily reformed as 
he had imagined. And he had begun to question his own per- 
fection. He had begun to wonder how far his conduct and opin- 
ions had rendered ineffective his zeal for interesting and improv- 
ing mankind. 

In Prometheus Unbound, Shelley again attempted the im ossi- 
ble; but this time he succeeded. To compose a drama which 
should be sustained on the heights of lyrical ecstasy is, by all 
precedent, impossible. And judged by the laws of a drama of 
action, the Prometheus of course fails. But it is not a drama of 
action. It is a myth in which the poet's dream of the regenera- 
tion of mankind is represented as accomplished in one fated hour, 
to symbolize what is conceived of as happening in the long proc- 
ess of the ages. The fall of Jupiter is the fall of orthodox 
Christianity with its train of evils, and the triumph of Prometheus 
is the triumph of the true spirit of Christ. Prometheus, who 
represents humanity, has suffered and endured until he is able 
to forgive his greatest enemy. Then is Love triumphant 
through the worlds, and the emanations of the mind, together 
with the earth and the moon and all living creatures, rejoice in 
the bliss of freedom. Man has become the king over himself, 
just, gentle, wise, not passionless but free from guilt or pain, only 
not free from death and mutability, without which he might 
oversoar 

The loftiest star of unascended heaven 
Pinnacled dim in the intense inane. 
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Nothing in such a dream is to be taken literally. Shelley did 
not aspire to live in an intense inane; he exalts neither wanton 
license nor passionless perfection. Every idealist who has 
grasped in imagination a world made perfect by love, and by a 
love that shall control even the forces of nature in the service of 
humanity, has pictured something unreal to those of us who are 
"chained to Time". 

In the Prometheus, the poet's power of imagination, his sense 
of a pervading spirit of life, his passion for perfection, have united 
to create an elemental world. Its creatures are more than ab- 
stractions. They are suffering, thinking, exulting beings, sub- 
limated and etherialized — the elements rather than the forms of 
actual life. It is a poem which the imagination of the Greeks 
would have grasped more easily than does ours. The Hellenist 
in Shelley has triumphed over the reformer and the romanticist. 

Unless one understands Shelley's fundamental thought and 
purpose one misses the beauty of the most exalted lyrics in the 
Prometheus, even of the most beautiful of all: 

Life of life, thy lips enkindle 
With their love the breath between them. 

If there seems to be too much regard for the bliss of lovers in 
this ideal world, that is because Shelley was always trying to 
spiritualize what seemed to him the highest impulses of human 
nature and to seek for the ultimate unity of love and beauty and 
goodness. And we are constantly brought back to the pre-occu- 
pations of his heroic conscience: 

To suffer woes which hope thinks infinite; 

To forgive wrongs darker than death and night; 

To defy power which seems omnipotent; 
To love and bear; to hope till hope creates 
From its own wreck the thing it contemplates; 
Neither to change nor falter nor repent. 

In the last year of his life, when he wrote his other lyrical drama, 
Hellas, at the news of the uprising in Greece, Shelley had become 
more interested in partial realizations of his hopes. He had 
more than once praised the United States of America as one of 
them. Now he is more anxious that England shall go to the aid 
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of Greece than that she shall disband her standing army in order 
to destroy at a stroke, as he once advocated, the horrors of war. 
While he still holds to his ideal, he has gone far from the easy 
solution of things in Queen Mab. In Hellas, as in Adonais, he 
rests his hope in the eternity of thought. Still raising the stand- 
ard of freedom, his song again ranges through the past, the present 
and the future, but with such a different power that one must 
count Queen Mab and The Revolt of Islam as mere juvenilia in 
comparison. 

Worlds on worlds are ever rolling 

From creation to decay, 
Like the bubbles on a river 

Sparkling, bursting, borne away. 
But they are still immortal 

Who, through birth's orient portal 
And death's dark chasm hurrying to and fro, 

Clothe their unceasing flight 
In the brief dust and light 

Gathered around their chariots as they go. 

Now the Prometheus of suffering humanity is Christ, though he 
does not bring a millennium. Destruction follows the Cross, 
while 

Our hills and streams 
Dispeopled of their dreams 
Wail for the golden years; 

yet the spirit of both Christ and Socrates shall return and 
Athens shall be reborn. 

The world's great age begins anew 
The golden years return, — 

not literally but in the realm of thought. 

If Greece must be 
A wreck, yet shall its fragments reassemble 
And build themselves impregnably 

In a diviner clime, 
To Amphionic music, on some cape sublime 
That frowns above the idle foam of time. 

These are the poems which most truly represent Shelley's 
genius, although his personal lyrics let us into his more emotional 
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moods. Half way between them are the two dirges for poets, 
Alastor and Adonais. 

Alastor is the earliest of his poems in which the true Shelley 
soars and sings; Adonais, written near the end of his life, has been 
called with some justice his masterpiece. To compare one with 
the other is to perceive how his hold upon reality grew with ex- 
perience and the practice of his art. Alastor is the outcry of a 
spirit against the limitations of life. It is the idealized story of 
one who was born to pursue a dream and clasp a shadow, yet to 
whom "it seemed better to die obedient to the light within him 
than to live the life of those who are morally dead"; and between 
these extremes Shelley saw no compromise. In the Adonais this 
intense striving and despair have given place to a mood of calm 
exaltation. It celebrates the death of Keats, but it goes far 
beyond any concrete subject to dwell upon the mysteries of life 
and death. Abstract thoughts are clothed in living images, 
images are woven together in a sustained harmony that rises 
higher and higher as the poet's bark is driven farther from the 
shore of reality and sails fearlessly on the wings of faith into the 
unknown. Metaphysical speculation has given place to religion 
— the religion that bows reverently before the unknowable and 
accepts with faith the union of the soul with the Eternal. It is no 
swift flight of lyric ecstasy; it is the swelling of strain after strain 
of solemn music, each one more charged than the last with " im- 
mortal longings", until the benediction of sustaining Love 
descends in the great climax. 

Shelley's genius expressed itself in so many different forms 
that to give any account of his poems in their relation to his life 
and character is a large task. If you attempt to put even his 
short lyrics into categories you hear Shelley saying, in one of his 

swift images, 

Bright reason will mock thee 
Like the sun from a wintry sky. 

His personal lyrics are songs of joy and despair, of triumph and 
defeat; but they are lifted above the pain that often drags upon 
the poet's spirit by the beauty of their music. Different as they 
are, — impossible as it is to catch them and chain them with epi- 
thets, — they are the expression of one who, "born to desire more 
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than any understand," was yet able "to hope till hope creates 
from its own wreck the thing it contemplates". 

We have been told within a few months by the editors of two 
leading English reviews that our greatest need at the present 
time is a poetical interpretation of life, a poetical interpretation 
of religion; that we have exaggerated the importance of govern- 
ment on the one hand and of dogma on the other; that the 
historical interpretation of religion must give way to a belief in 
the spirit of Christ in its lasting, its poetical significance; and 
that in that alone lies our hope of an enlightened democracy. 

Would these men look for guidance to a poet who defied both 
Church and State, who was a disobedient son, an insubordinate 
student, a breaker of the marriage vow, an advocate of free love 
and a vegetarian diet, — one who soared aloft on dreams of man 
made perfect and disregarded the restraints mankind has placed 
about his known weaknesses, — a visionary poet with his head 
among the stars and his feet stumbling along the rocky paths of 
earth? One who could call himself 

A pard-like spirit beautiful and swift, 

and yet cry out, " I fall upon the thorns of life ! I bleed ! " — what 
light can such a poet have for an age like ours? — one moreover 
who delights in abstract ideas and etherialized emotions, piling 
his images one upon another till the mind pants in pursuing them? 
Yet where shall one look for a more exalted hope or a more sin- 
cere expression of the religion that is poetically divined? 

The One remains, the many change and pass; 
Heaven's light forever shines, Earth's shadows fly; 
Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass, 
Stains the white radiance of Eternity. 

Shelley does not paint all the colors of that fragile dome. We 
shall not look to him for life in action, but for life in thought and 
feeling; for refinements of thought and feeling, but the refine- 
ments not of a mind overshadowed by a degenerate world-weari- 
ness, but of an intellect that retained the unworldly simplicity 
of a free and open nature — "one of the few persons who can 
literally be said to love their kind." 

Shelley combines a mystic's faith with the humanitarian in- 
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stincts of our time. Nor is there anything in his treatment of 
nature that is out of harmony with modern knowledge. He did 
not, like other romantic poets, tame nature to his own uses. He 
described natural processes in symbolic images that are true for 
all ages. He did not believe that nature can teach or science 
prove the existence of God, but he had faith in 

That Light whose smile kindles the Universe, 
That Beauty in which all things work and move, 
That Benediction which the eclipsing curse 
Of birth can quench not; that sustaining Love 
Which, through the web of being blindly wove 
By man and beast and earth and sea, 
Burns bright or dim, as each are mirrors of 
The fire for which all thirst. 

Our age cannot afford to neglect "the waters of wisdom and 
delight" that flow from Shelley's poetry, nor content ourselves 
with the few draughts that are diverted into anthologies. What 
he says of all poetry is peculiarly true of his own: "It compels us 
to feel that which we perceive and to imagine that which we 
know. It creates anew the universe." 

Gertrude Slaughter. 



